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The Kaleidoscope. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S NOVELS. 


—_- 

We have often expressed the opinion that Sir 
Walter Scott was not the author of all the works 
ascribed to him; and we have given our reasons for 
the doubts we entertained on the subject. We 
thought that all the Scotch Novels of the Waverley 
school passed through the hands of their reputed 
author, who acted the part of editor and negos 
tiator with the publishers. It did appear to us im- 
probable that any one man, especially one who has 
other occupations to attend to, could find the time 
requisite even for the transcription of so many vo- 
lumes, in such rapid succession. We saw, indeed, in 
these popular productions evident marks of hasty 
composition ; and we have often expréssed our re- 
gret and surprise, that such frequent and palpable 
inaccuracies of style as those which we and others 
have from time to time pointed out, should be per- 
mitted to mar compositions which hold so promi- 
nent 9 place in English, and, we may add, European 
literature. 

We deprecate hypercritism, and-what is termed 
“word-catching,” as much as any persons can do; 
but we unaffectedly regret to find a writer, enjoying 
such merited popularity as Sir Walter Scott, set a 
precedent which other writers, destitute of any of 
his redeeming excellences to plead in palliation of 
their literary transgressions, may deem a suflicient 
excuse for careless and inelegant composition. Our 
surprise at the abundant inaccuracies and provin- 
cialisms which are to be found in the Scotch Novels, 
has, however, ceased, since we have been taught to 
regard them as the works of one man; but still we 
wish Sir Walter, previously to giving publicity to 
any future compositions, would condescend to sub- 
mit the proof sheets to the revision of some literary 
drudge, who has a competent knowledge of, and a 
proper respect for, the recognised rules of English 
grammar. 

Our readers will peruse, with interest, the sub- 
joined extract from Sir Walter Scott’s preface to his 
Chronicles of the Canongate, the same work from 
Which we copied the entire story of “The two 
Drovers” into the last number of the Kaleidoscope. 
Sir Walter here acknowledges the sources from which 
he has derived many of the incidents which abound 
in his charming novels ; but there is one confession 
of his which we do not like, as it evinces a propen- 
sity to literary hoaxing of which the history of Sir 
Walter affords but too many examples. We allude 
t his avowed fabrication of poetical mottos, which, 








it appears, he has been in the habit of fabricating 
when it suited his purpose, quoting them as from the 
works of the authors whose names he has unceremo- 
niously appended to them. “I believe,” says he, 
“that in some cases, where actual names are affixed 
to the supposed quotations, it would be to little pur- 
pose to seek them in the works of authors referred to.” 

Now we do think this is carrying the joke a little 
too far; for, although Sir Walter Scott is unques- 
tionably a man of genius, yet we think that there 
may be amongst the poets with whom he has made 
free, some who would not be proud of the poetical 
fame of the Northern Magician, however highly they 
may esteem his character as a novelist and romancer. 

It is not a little singular that Sir Walter Scott, in 
his confessions, as they may be considered, should 
not have even alluded to the letter bearing his name, 
and addressed to the French editor of Waverley, &c. 
In that letter he most unequivocally denies that he 
is the author of Waverley, and the other novels as- 
cribed to him. If this letter is not a forgery, the 
public will be at a loss whether to believe what Sir 
Walter Scott asserted in 1821, or what he has subse- 
quently stated at the Edinburgh Theatrical Fund 
Anniversary. As this is a subject which ought to be 
cleared up, we shall here repeat the letter from our 
seventh volume, page 16. 

To M. Defauconpret, London. 

Sir,—I am favoured with your letter, which proceeds on 
the erroneous supposition, that I am the author of Waverley 
and the other novels and tales which you have translated 
into French. But as this proceeds on a mistake, though a 
very general one, I have no title whatever either to become a 
party to any arrangement in which that author or his works 
may be concerned, or to accept the very handsome compli- 
ment which you design for him. 

Jam, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

Edinburgh, April 15, 1821. WALTER SCOTT. 

— ae 
PREFACE TO THE CHRONICLES OF THE CANONGATE. 

All who are acquainted with the carly history of the Ita- 
lian stage are aware, that the Arlechino is not, in his origi- 
nal conception, a mere worker of marvels with his wooden 
sword, a jumper into and out of windows, as upon our thea- 
tre,—but, as his party-coloured jacket implies, a buffoon 
or clown, whose mouth, far from being eternally closed as 
amongst us, is filled, like that of Touchstone, with quips, 
and cranks, and witty devices, very often delivered extem- 
pore. It is not easy to guess how he became possessed of 
his black vizard, which was anciently made in the re- 
semblance of the face of a cat; but it seerns that the mask 
was essential to the performance of the character, as will 
appear from the following theatrical anecdote. An actor 


onthe Italian stage, permitted at the Foire du St. Germain, 
in Paris, was renowned for his wild, venturous, and extra- 
vagant wit, the brilliant sallies and fortunate repartees, 
with which he prodigally seasoned the character of the 
party-coloured jester. 





Some critics, whose good will 


towards a favourite actor was stronger than their judg- 
ment, took occasion to remonstrate with the successful 
performer on the subject of the grotesque vizard. They 
went wilily to their purpose, observing that his classical 
and attic wit, his delicate vein of humour, his happy turn 
for dialogue, was rendered burlesque and ludicrous by this 
unmeaning and bizarre disguise, and that those attributes 
would become farmore impressive, ifaided by the spirit of his 
eye and the expression of his natural features. The actor's 
vanity was easily so far engaged as to induce him to make 
the experiment. He played Harlequin barefaced, but was 
considered on all hands as having made a total failure. 
He had lost the audacity which a sense of incognito be- 
stowed, and with it all the reckless play of raillery which 
gave vivacity to his original acting. He cursed his ad- 
visers, and resumed his grotesque vizard ; but, it is said, 
without ever being able to regain the careless and success 
ful levity which the consciousness of the disguise had 
formerly bestowed. Perhaps the Author of Waverley is 
now about to incur a risk of the same kind, and endanger 
his popularity by having laid aside his incognito. It is 
certainly not a voluntary experiment, like that of Har. 
lequin; for it was my original intention never to have 
avowed these works during my lifetime; and the original 
manuscripts were carefully preserved (though by the care 
of others rather than mine,) with the purpose of supplying 
the necessary evidence of the truth when the period of an- 
nouncing it should arrive. But the affairs of my pub- 
lishers having unfortunately passed into a management 
different from their own, I had noright any longer to rely 
upon secrecy in that quarter ; and thus my mask, like my 
aunt Dinah’s in Tristram Shandy, having begun to wax a 
little threadbare about the chin, it became time to lay it 
aside with a good grace, unless I desired it should fall in 
pieces from my face. Yet I had not the slightest intention 
of choosing the time and place in which the disclosure was 
finally made; nor was there any concert betwixt my 
learned and respected friend Lord Meadowbank and myself 
upon that occasion. It was, as the reader is probably 
aware, upon the 23d of February last, at a public meeting, 
called for establishing a professional Theatrical Fund in 
Edinburgh, that the communication took place. Just 
before we sat down to table, Lord Meadowbank asked me 
whether I was still anxious to preserve my incognito on 
the subject of what was called the Waverley Novels? I 
did not immediately see the purpose of his Lordship’s ques- 
tion, although I certainly might have been led to infer it, 
and replied, that the secret had now become known to so 
many people that I was indifferent on the subject. Lord 
Meadowbank was thus induced, while doing me the great 
of proposing my health to the meeting, to say 
something on the subject of these novels, so strongly con- 
necting them with me as the author, that, by remaining 
silent, I must have stood convicted either of the actual pa- 
ternity, or of the still greater crime of being supposed will. 
ing to receive, indirectly, praise to which I had no just title. 
I thus found myself suddenly and unexpectedly placed in 
the confessional, and had only time to recollect that I had 
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been guided thither by a most friendly hand, and could 
not, perhaps, find a better public opportunity to lay down 
a disguise, which began to resemble that of a detected mas- 
querader. I had, therefore, the task of avowing myself to 
the numerous and respectable company assembled, as the 
sole and unaided author of these Novels of Waverley, the 
paternity of which was likely at one time to have formed a 
controversy of some celebrity. I now think it further 
necessary to say, that while I take on myself all the merits 
and demerits attending these compositions, I am bound to 
acknowledge, with gratitude, hints of subjects and legends 
which J have received from various quarters, and have oc- 
casionally used as a foundation of my fictitious composi- 
tions, or woven up with them in the shape of episodes. I 
am bound, in particular, to acknowledge the unremitting 
kindness of Mr. Joseph Train, supervisor of excise at 
Dumfries, to whose unwearied industry I have been in- 
debted for many curious traditions, and points of anti- 
quarian interest. It was Mr. Train who recalled to my 
recollection the history of Old Mortality, although I 
myself had a personal interview with that celebrated wan- 
derer as far back as about 1792, when I found him on his 
usual task. He was then engaged in repairing the gravee 
stones of the Covenanters who had died while imprisoned 
in the castle of Dunnottar, to which many of them were 
committed prisoners at the period of Argyle’s rising; their 
place of confinement is still called the Whig’s Vault. Mr, 
Train, however, procured forme far more extensive in- 
formation concerning this singular person, whose name 
was Patterson, than I had been able to acquire during my 
short conversation with him. He was (as I may have 
somewhere already stated) a native of the parish of Close- 
burn; in Dumfriesshire, and it is believed that domestic 
affliction, as well as devotional feeling, induced him to 
commence the wandering mode of life which he pursued 
for a very long period. It is more than twenty years since 
Robert Patterson's death, which took place on the high 
road near Lovkerby, where he was found exhausted and 
expiring. ‘The white pony, the companion of his pilgrim- 
age, was standing by the sideof its dying master; the 
whole furnishing a scene not unfitted for the pencil. The 
particulars I had from Mr. Train,—Another debt, which 
I pay most willingly, is that to which I owe to an unknown 
correspondent (a lady,) who favoured me with the history 
of the upright and high. principled female, whom, in the 
Heart of Mid Lothian, Ihave termed Jeanie Deans. The 
circumstance of her refusing to save her sister’s life by an 
act of perjury, and undertaking a pilgrimage to London to 
obtain her pardon, are both represented as true by my fair 
and obliging correspondent; and they led me to consider 
the possibility ofrenderinga fictitious personage interesting 
by mere dignity of mind and rectitude of principles, as- 
sisted by unpretending good sense and temper, without 
any of the beauty, grace, talent, accomplishment, and wit, 
to which a heroine of romance is supposed to have a pre- 
scriptive right. If the portrait was received with interest 
by the public, Lam conscious how much it was owing to 
the truth and force of the original sketch, which I regret 
that I am unable to present to the public, as it was 
written with much fecling and spirit.—Old and odd books, 
and a considerable collection of family legends, formed 
another quarry, so ample that itwas much more likely 
that the strength of the labourer should be exhausted, 
than that materials should fail. I may mention, for ex- 
ample’s sake, that the terrible catastrophe of the Bride of 
t.ammernioor actually eccured in a Scottish family of rank. 
The female relative, by whom the melancholy tale was 
communicated tome many years since, was a near con- 
nexion of the family in which the event happened, and 
always told it with an appearance of melancholy mystery, 
which enhanced the interest. She had known, in her 
vouth, the brother who rode before the unhoppy victim to 
the fatal altar, who, though then a mere boy, and occupied 
almost entirely with the gallantry of his own appearance 
in the bridal procession, could not but remark that the 





Itis unnecessary further to withdraw the veil from this | 
scene of family distress, nor, although it occurred more | 
than a hundred years since, might it be altogether agree- | 
able te the representatives of the families concerned in the | 
narrat've. It may be proper to say, that the events are imi- 

tated; but I had neither the means nor intention of copying | 
the manner, or tracing the characters, of the persons con- | 
cerned in the real story. Indeed, I may here state generally, | 
that although I have deemed historical personages free | 
subject of delineation, I have never on any occasion vio- 
lated the respect due to private life. It was, indeed, im- 
possible that traits proper to persons, both living and dead, 
with whom I have had intercourse in society, should not 
have risen to my pen in such works as Waverley, and those 
which followed it. But I have always studied to generalise 
the portraits, so that they should still seem, on the whole, 
the productions of fancy, though possessing some resem- 
blance to real individuals. Yet I must own my attempts 
have not in this last particular been uniformly successful, 
There are men whose characters are so peculiarly marked, 
that the delineation of some leading and principal feature 
inevitably places the whole person before you in his in- 
dividuality. Thus, the character of Jonathan Oldbuck, 
in the Antiquary, was partly founded on that of an old 
friend of my youth, to whom I am indebted for introducing | 
me to Shakspcare, and other invaluable favours; but | 
thought I had so completely disguised the likeness, that 
it could not be recognised by any one now alive.—I was, 
however, mistaken, and indeed had endangered what I 
desired should be considered as a secret; for I afterwards 
learned that a highly respectable gentleman, one of the 
few surviving friendsof my father, and an acute critic, 
had said, upon the appearance of the work, that he was 
now convinced who was the author of it, ashe recognised, 
in the Antiquary, traces of the character ofa very intimate 
friend of my father’s family.—I may here also notice, 
that the sort of exchange of gallantry, which is repre- 
sented as taking place betwixt the Baron of Bradwardine 
and Colonel Talbot, is a literal fact. The real circum- 
stances of the anecdote, alike honourable to Whig and 
Tory, are these :—Alexander Stewart, of Invernahyle, (a 
name which I cannot write without the warmest recollec- 
tions of gratitude to the friend of my childhood, who first 
introduced me to the Highlands, their traditions, and 
their manners,) had been engaged actively in the troubles 
of 1745. Ashe charged at the battle of Preston with his 
clan, the Stewarts of Appine, he saw an officer of the op- 
posite army standing alone by a’ battery of four cannon, 
of which he discharged three on theadvancing Highlanders, 
and then drew his sword. Invernahyle rushed on him and 
required him to surrender. ‘** Neyer to rebels !”” was the 
undaunted reply, accompanied with a longe, which the 
Highlander received on his target ; but instead of using 
his sword in cutting down his now defenceless antagonist, 
he employed it in parrying the blow of a Lochaber-axe, 
aimed at the officer by the Miller, one of his own follow- 
ers, a grim-looking old Highlander, whom I remember to 
have seen. ‘Thus overpowered, Licutenant-Colonel Allen 
Whiteford, a gentleman of rank and consequence, as well 
as a brave officer, gave up his sword, and with it lis purse 
and watch, which Invernahyle accepted, to save them froin 
his followers. After the affair was over, Mr. Stewart 
sought out his prisoner, and they were introduced to each 
other by the celebrated John Roy Stewart, who acquainted 


made him aware of the necessity of receiving back his pro- 
perty, which he was inclined to leave in the hands into 
which it had fallen. So great became the confidence es- 
tablished betwixt them, that Invernahyle obtained from the 
Chevalier his freedom upon parole; and soon afterwards, 
having been sent back to the Highlands to raise men, he 
visited Colonel Whiteford at his own house, and spent two 


to move, was borne from the field by the faithful zeal of 
his retainers. Butas he had been a distinguished Jacobite, 
his family and property were exposed to the system of 
vindictive destruction too generally carried into execution 
through the country of the insurgents.—It was now 
Colonel Whiteford’s time to exert himself, and he wearied 
all the authorities, civil and military, with his solicitations 
for pardon to the saver of his life, or at least for a protec. 
tion for his wife and family. His applications were for 
a long time unsuccessful: ‘* I was found with the mark of 
the beast upon me in every list,” was Invernahyle’s expres. 
sion. At length Colonel Whiteford applied to the Duke of 
Cumberland, and urged his suit with every argument 
which he could think of. Being still repulsed, he took his 
commission from his bosom, and, having said something 
of his own and his family’s services to the House of Han. 
over, begged to resign his situation in their service, since 
he could not be permitted to show his gratitude to the per. 
son to whom he owed his life. The Duke, struck with his 
earnestness, desired him to take up his commission, and 
granted the protection required for the family of Inverna. 
hyle. The chieftain himself lay concealed in a cave near 
his own house, before which a small body of regular 
soldiers was encamped. He could hear their muster-roll 
called every morning, and their drums beat to quarters at 
night, and not a change of the sentinels escaped him. As 
it was suspected that he was lurking somewhere on the 
property, his family were closely watched, and compelled 
to use the utmost precaution in supplying him with food, 
One of his daughters, a child of eight or ten years old, 
was employed, as the agent Icast likely to. be suspected. 
She was an instance, among others, that a time of danger 
and difficulty creates a premature sharpness of intellect, 
She made herself acquainted among the soldiers, till she 
became so familiar to them, that her motions escaped their 
notice; and her practice was, to stroll away into the 
neighbourhood of the cave, and leave what slender sup- 
ply of food she carried for that purpose, under some re- 
markable stone, or the root of some tree, where her father 
might find it as he crept by night from his lurking-place. 
Times became milder, and my excellent friend was re. 
lieved from proscriptien by the Act of Indemnity. Such 
is the interesting story which I have rather injured than 
improved, by the manner in which it is told in. Waverley. 
This incident, with several other circumstances illustrating 
the tales in question, was communicated by me to my 
late lamented friend, William Erskine, (a Scottish judge, 
by the title of Lord Kinedar,) who afterwards reviewed, 
with far too much partiality, the Tales of my Landlord, 
for the Quarterly Review of January, 1817. In the same 
article are contained other illustrations of the novels, with 

which I supplied my accomplished friend, who took the 

trouble to write the review.—The reader who is desirous 

of such information, will find the cviginal of Meg Merilies, 

and I believe of one or two other personages of the same 

cast of character, in the article referred to. I may also 

mention, that the tragic and savage circumstances which 

‘are represented as preceding the birth of Allan Mac 


| Aulay, in the legend of Montrose, really happened in the 


family of Stewart, of Ardvoirloch. The wager about the 
candlesticks, whose place was supplied by Highland torch- 
bearers, was laid and won by one of the Mac Donalds of 
Keppoch. There can be but little amusement in winnow- 
/ing out the few grains of truth which are contained in this 


Colonel Whiteford with the quality of his captor, and | mass of empty fiction. I may, however, before dismissing 


the subject, allude to the various localities which have been 
affixed to some of the scenery introduced into these novels, 
by which, for example, Wolfs-Hope. is identified with 
Fast-Castle, in Berkshire; Tillietudlem with Draphane, 
in Clydesdale; and the valley in the Monastery, called 
Glendearg, with the dale of the Allan, above Lord Somers 
ville’s villa, near Melrose. I can only say, that, in these 





happy days with him and his Whig friends, without 





thinking, on either side, of the civil war which was then | particular local spot ; and the resemblance must therefore 
jrazing. When the batde of Colloden put an end to the j be of that general kind which necessarily exists betwixt 
hand of his sister was moist, and cold as that ofa statue, | hopese? Charles Edward, Invernzhyle, wounded and unable |scenes of the same character. The iron-bound coast of 


and other instances, I had no purpose of describing aby 
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Scotland affords upon its headlands and promontories fifty 
such castles at Wolf’s-Hope: every country has a valley 
more or less resembling Glendearg; and if castles like 
Tillietudlem, or mansions like the Baron of Bradwardine’s, 
are now less frequently to be met with, it is owing to the 
rage of indiscriminate destruction, which has removed or 
ruined so many monuments of antiquity, when they were 
not protected by their inaccessible situation. The scraps 
of poetry, which have been in most cases tacked to the be- 
ginning of chapters in these novels, are sometimes quoted 
either from reading or from memory, but, in the general 
case, are pure invention. I found it too trouvlesome to 
turn to the collection of the British poets to discover ap- 
posite mottos, and, in the situation of the theatrical me- 
chanist, who, when the white paper which represented 
his shower of snow was exhausted, continued the storm 
by snowing brown, I drew on my memory as long I could, 
and when that failed, eked it out with invention. I be- 
lieve that, in some cases, where actual names are affixed 
to the supposed quotations, it would be to little purpose to 
seek them in the works of the authors referred to. And 
now the reader may expect me, while in the confessional, 
to explain the motives why I have so long persisted in 
disclaiming the works of which I am now writing. To 
this it would be difficult to give any other reply, save that 
of Corporal Nym—*“‘ It was the humour or the caprice of 
the time.” I hope it will not be construed into ingratitude 
to the public, to whose indulgence I have owed much 
more than to any merit of my own, if I confess that I am, 
and have been, more indifferent to success, or to failure, 
as an author, than may be the case with others, who feel 
more strongly the passion for literary fame, probably be- 
cause they are justly conscious of a better title to it. 
It was not until I had attained the age of thirty years 
that I made any serious attempt at distinguishing myself 
asun author; and, at that period, men’s hopes, desires, 
and wishes, have usually acquired something of a decisive 
character, and are not eagerly and easily diverted into a 
new channel. When I made the discovery (for to me it 
was one) that, by amusing myself with composition, which 
I felt a delightful occupation, I could also give pleasure 
to others, and became aware that literary pursuits were 
likely to engage, in future, a considerable portion of my 
time, I felt some alarm that I might acquire those habits 
of jealousy and fretfulness which have lessened, and even 
degraded, the character of the children of imagination, 
and rendered them, by petty squabbles and mutual irri- 
tability, the laughing-stock of the people of the world.— 
I resolved, therefore, in this respect, to guard my breast 
(perhaps an unfriendly critic may add, my brow) with triple 
brass, and, as much as possible, to avoid resting my 
thoughts and wishes upon literary success, lest I should 
endanger my own peace of mind and tranquillity by li- 
terary failure. It would argue either stupid apathy or 
ridiculous affectation to say, that I have been insensible to 
the public applause, when I have been honoured with its 
testimonies 3 and still more highly do I prize the invalu- 
able friendships which some temporary popularity has 
enabled me to form among those most distinguished by 
talents and genius, and which, I venture to hope, now rest 
upon a basis more firm than the circumstances which gave 
fiseto them. Yet, fecling all these advantages, as a man 
ought to do, and must do, I may say, with truth and con- 
fidence, that I have tasted of the intoxicating cup with mo- 
deration; and that I have never, either in conversation or 
correspondence, encouraged discussions respecting my own 
literary pursuits. On the contrary, I have usually found 
such topics, even when introduced from motives most flat- 
tering to myself, rather embarrassing and disagreeable. 
I have now frankly told my motives for concealment, so 
far as I am conscivus of having any, and the public will 
forgive the egotism of the detail, as what is necessarily 
connected with it. The author, so long and loudly called 
for, has appeared on the stage, and made his obeisance to 
the audience. Thus far his conduct is 2 mark of respect. 





only to repeat, that I avow myself in print, as formerly 
in words, the sole and unassisted author of all the novels 
published as the composition of the ** Author of Waverley.” 
I do this without shame, for I am unconscious that there 
is any thing in their composition which deserves reproach, 
either on the score of religion or morality; and, without 
any feeling of exultation, because whatever may have been 
their temporary success, I am well aware how much their 
reputation depends upon the caprice of fashion; and I 
have already mentioned the precarious tenure by which it 
is held, as a reason for displaying no great avidity in grasp- 
ing at the possession. 

I ought to mention, before concluding, that twenty 
persons at least were, either from intimacy or from the 
confidence which circumstances render necessary, parti- 
cipant of this secret; and as there was no instance, to my 
knowledge, of any one of the number breaking the con- 
fidence required from them, I am the more obliged to 
them, because the slight and trivial character of the mys- 
tery was not qualified to inspire much respect to those 
entrusted with it. As for the work which follows, it was 
meditated, and in part printed, long before the avowal 
of the novels took place, and originally commenced with 
a declaration that it was neither to have introduction nor 
preface of anykind. This long proem, prefixed to a work 
intended not to have any, may, however, serve to show 
how human purposes, in the most trifling, as well as the 
most important affairs, are liable to be controlled by the 
course of events. Thus, we begin to cross a strong river 
with our eyes and our resolutions fixed on the point of the 
Opposite shore, on which we purpose to land; but, gra- 
dually giving way to the torrent, are glad, by the aid per- 
haps of branch or bush, to extricate ourselves at some 
distant and perhaps dangerous landing-place, much farther 
down the stream then that on which we had fixed our in- 
tentions. Hoping that the courteous reader will afford 
to a known and familiar acquaintance some portion of the 
favour which he extended to a disguised candidate for his 
applause, I beg leave to subscribe myself his obliged 
humble servant, WALTER SCOTT, 

Abbotsford, Oct. 1, 1827. 








HOW TO MANUFACTURE ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Rail on! my sole revenge shall be 
To speak the very truth of thee. 
—— 

Take some old song book, or the Elegant Extracts, and 
select something to your purpose. If you wish to com- 
pliment Eliza, for example, substitute her name for that 
contained in the original, and your business is done. In 
this way we have recently seen about a score of experi- 
ments in our immediate neighbourhood. It is not long 
since the editor of the Monday’s vehicle of slander and 
plagiarisms, brought forward, as original, the old well- 
known song of ‘‘ Ask if yon damask rose be sweet,” 
which he has thus given : 

Ask if yon damask rose be sweet, 
That scents the ambient air ; 
Then ask each shepherd that you meet, 
If young Eliza’s fair. 
* a * * 
The spoils of war let heroes share, 
Let pride in splendour shine ; 
Ye bards, unenvied laurels wear, 
The young Eliza’s mine. D. 

Whether Mr. D. by this plagiarism has gained the 
heart of his Eliza, we know not; but if it be not irre- 
coverably lost, we caution the fair one against her suitor, 
as an impostor who will prove faithless in love as he is 
treacherous in literature. The song he has pirated is 
probably fifty years old, and as well known as Black. 
eyed Susan. D. has omitted the second verse, and has 
substituted young Eliza for fair Susannah; with this 
single alteration the :wo songs are word for word ; notwith- 
standing which coincidence, it is our opinion that it has 
as much pretension to originality as scores of other pieces 


But to proceed with our recipes for manufacturing 
original poetry. If you want an epigram or epitaph, 
Webbe’s Collection, or the Elegant Extracts, will furnish 
you with an inexhaustible store, which you must treat 
after the aforesaid manner. Suppose, for instance, you 
wish to be eloquent and pathetic on the death of Keiz- 
wetter, take Garrick’s epitaph upon Phillips, the musician, 
and simply sabstitute Keizwetter for Phillips, and the affair 
isconcluded. See the MusE-hum ! of Saturday se’nnight» 
where you will find the following special original : 

ON SEEING MR. KEIZWETTER’S DEATH ANNOUNCED 
IN THE PUBLIC JOURNALS. 
Keizwetter, whose touch harmonious could remove 

The pangs of guilty power, and hapless love, 

Now sleeps—distressed by poverty no more— 

Now find that calm, thou gav’st so oft before : 

Rest undisturb’d, within thy peaceful shrine, 


Till angels wake thee—with a note like thine. 
Ss. H. W. 


We shall here transcribe the original as it appears in 
that most familiar of all literary works, the Elegant Ex- 
tracts ; the never-failing well into which our minor poets 
are always dropping their lite buckets. 
308.—AN EPITAPH UPON THE CELEBRATED CLAU- 

DIUS PHILLIPS, MUSICIAN, WHO DIED VERY 
POOR. BY GARRICK. 
Phillips, whose touch harmonious could remove 
The pangs of guilty power, and hapless love, 
Rest heredistressed by poverty no more— 
Here tind that calm, thou gav’st so oft before : 
Sleep undisturb’d, within thy peaceful shrine, 
Till angels wake thee—with a strain like thine. 

On comparing the two versions, it will be found that 
the copyist has made the following alterations :—eiz- 
wetter for Phillips, which, by the bye, has spoiled the 
measure ; now sleeps, for rest here ; rest undisturbed, for 
sleep undisturbed 5 now find, for here find ! 

It is absolutely disgusting to see, as we often do, initials 
put to old pieces to give them the air of original commu. 
nications, by those who merely transcribe them. We 
admit that it is a species of fraud to which all editors are 
liable, as it is no reflection upon their reading, that they 
have not seen all the poetry which has been composed; 
neither, if their reading has been ever so extensive, is it to 
be expected that they can recollect one tenth of what they 
have read. But there is one thing which they may do, 
and ought to do, which is to expose the cheat, when de- 
tected ;—this has uniformly been our own practice, let 
who will wince under the castigation. 

The plagiarist is himself a compound of thief and liar; 
he first steals another man’s works, and falsely claims 
them as his own; then, to gratify his own vanity, deli- 
berately makes a dupe of an editor, who, in his turn, 
insults his readers, In reference, however, to the two 
instances we have just brought forward, and especially 
Garrick’s epitaph, we must observe that it is not a little 
extraordinary that one of the most familiar picces in the 
Elegant Extracts could pass muster with the mere sub- 
stitution of one name for another. 

We have already admitted that an editor of taste and 
extensive reading may become the dupe of a vain and 
unprincipled plagiarists; but what can we think of one 
who is so egregiously deficient of penetration and com- 
mon sense, as to mistake for fine writing that which wus 
intended by the author as downwright nonsense, com- 
posed expressly for the purpose of ridiculing the absur- 
dities which too often abound in our albums, &c.? Just 
in this predicament stands the shallow and selt-conceited 
editor of fhe Monday’s paper. A plot was laid expressly 
to put his judgment to the test, or rather to expose his 
utter incapacity for literary criticism; he swallowed the 
bait, and has actually introduced into his poet's corner, 
amongst a heap of other rubbish, one piece of home manus 
facture, which we prepared for him, to prove that his 
literature is on a par with his other pretensions. We 
shall not just now tell him what piece it is to which we 
allude, leaving him until next week to rummage his 
precious collection to discover it himself. In our next 
we shall have a few words more to say respecting this 
laughable instance of the editorial gulli ility and =" 








To linger in their presence would be intrusion. I have 


that are to be found in this literary journal, 
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WOMAN'S LOVE. 
_— 
Ob! what was love made for, if 'tis not the same 
Thro’ joy and thro’ torments, thro’ glory and shame? 
I know not, I ask not if guilt’s in that heart, 
J but know that I love thee, whatever thou art. 
Dfoore. 


—<—__ 
A blight is on that name, so long 
The worshipp'd of her soul ; 
Yet heeds she not the craven throng, 
That fain would love control ; 
But closer in her heart's recess, 
Conceals her soul’s devotedness 3 
And as the blist’ring tale she hears, 
Disdaining, chides her coward tears ! 


They call him reckless, light, and vain, 
And libertine, and base ; 

The rose her conscious cheek may stain, 
Impatient of disgrace ; 

The while, in his resistless might, 

Love shines but with augmented light; 
And still athwart the turbid stream, 
Sparkles with brighter, holier beam ! 


A blight is on that cherish’d name, 
The brand is on his brow ; 
And dimm'd the lustre of his fame, 
Man, false, deserts him now 3 
While woman, with unshrinking heart, 
And scornful of the traitor part, 
Ever of hope the sweeter sings, 
And but the truer, fonder clings ! 
Yes, love, perchance, in hour of mirth, 
The wayward may assume 3 
And dreaming not of guilt, or death, 
Trifle ’mid summer’s bloom 3 
But when the fatal Sisters dread 
Their web of ruin darkly spread,— 
Then, brightener of the stormy hour, 
Then, woman’s love ! confest thy power. 
Liverpool. G. 
— nome 


SONG. 





“'Twas the last rose,” &c, 
When the fancies that peopled a world of mine own, 
And the days of my boyhood for ever are flown ; 
When the day dreams of youth with their glories depart, 
Vb, what then can soothe the sad anguish of heart 
Like Haider's fond love ! 


When the friends that I trusted deceive and betray, 
And fond parents lie cold in the deep silent clay, 
And earth seems but the birth-place of sorrow and care, 
Ob what then can free the dark soul from despair 

Like Haider's tond love ! 


Though I go, lovely Haider, I go far from thee, 
Sull my heart is thine, Haider, wherever I be; 
Whether misery lower, or bright beams cheer my lot, 
full 1 love, and, in loving, may I ne’er be forgot 

In Haider's fond love. 
Though the fancies of boyhood be vanished and fled ; 
Though the friend [most cherished is laid with the dead ; 
Though the sunshine of youth be with darkness o'ercast, 
There is peace to be found and enjoyment at last 

Jn Haider's fond love. 


When ev'ning o’er the snow-clad earth 
Her darksome mantle throws ; 

When brightly shines the cotter’s hearth, 
And winter fiercely blows ; 

How bless’d is he who takes his seat 
Beside his faithful wife, 

Whilst youngsters play around his feet, 
The solace of his life ! 


Yes, sweet content and rural cot, 
Sincerity and truth, 

Are very oft the maiden’s lot 
Who weds the peasant youth ; 

Whilst gilded scenes, where fashion glares 
On beauty in its pride, 

Are often found the way to cares, 
And endless ills beside. 


Hail, simple truth! hail, purling streams ! 
And thou, wide-spreading wood ! 
Ye bring to view my youthful dreams, 
Ye ’mind me of the good. 
No other wish, no other care 
Upon this earth have I, 
Than here to bless my constant fair, 
Than here to live and die. 








In copying the following lines from the Preston Chro- 
nicle, we pay a tribute of sincere respect to the memory 
of an amiable lady (a member of the Society of Friends) 
whose conduct through life merited, and obtained the 
esteem of all who knew her. 


THE DEATH OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 
—— 

‘‘Good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.”—The words of Jesus Christ. 
Servant of God! the hand of death is heavy on thy brow, 
The doom of mortal agony is passing o’er thee now— 
Sorrow is in thy childrens’ souls, mother most kind and 

dear ! 

But in thy tranquil eyes they read ‘the Comforter’? is 


near 3 ie 
A still small voice thy spirit hears—the heavens are open- 


ing now, 
O good and faithful hast thou been—true servant ‘* enter 
thou.” 


The ‘hour and power of darkness” have maintained 
their finite sway, 
** A burning and a shining light” from earth hath pass’d 


away. 
But took on that calm holy face—though dead, yet speak- 
ing high 
And happy certainty of ** life and immortality.” 
Benign and blessed one! that smile is eloquent to me— 
It bids me from the dreams of earth awake and follow 
thee. 


The > 2 te eye its witness bore, when in the house 
of death 

She sought and soothed the desolate with words of hope 
and faith ; 

When the poor heard, he bless’d the voice that sunk into 
his soul, 

ae a as the sound of streams that through the deserts 

| 


roil. 
The widow and the orphan weep,—the merciful is gone! 
Her hand was diligent for them, but now her task is done. 


Where art thou, Christian Pilgrim, now? Thy body in 
the dust, 

Thy spirit in the heavens with Him in whom hath been 
thy trust. 

We think of thee whose blameless life hath run its length- 
ened line, ; 

And pray that holy hopes and aims our souls may now 
enshrine. 

Oh! firm and faithful to the last, like thee, may we pro- 
ceed, 

Guileless and harmless, kind and just, thou ** Zsraelite 





indeed !"” 


Says Gripe to adun, 
Who had often to run, 
For a debt of a score, or about it, 
** Do you think, blood-an’-ounds, 
I’m within twenty pounds ?” 
**No, I think,” says the dun, ** you’re without it.” 





Liverpool, 1818. 1S g 
STONEHENGE. 
— 
(From the Literary Souvenir.) 
i 


Mysterious pile ! what necromantic lore 

Invoked thee into light? Moons wax and wane, 
The Roman, and the Saxon, and the Dane, 
Have wandered where the Druid long of yore 
Purpled thy circles with unhallowed gore : 

The castle sinks, the palace and the fane, 

While thou canst hear in mockery and disdain 
The storms of twice ten hundred winters roar. 
Yet vaunt not, giant wonder! Let the ground 
Tremble, and thou art dust. The stars shall fall 
From heaven: and heaven itself be as a dream, 
That flies, and is forgotten. Angels all, 

Eternal ages, regions without bound, 

Proclaim ye one sole strength—the Ineffable Supreme! 


. 








BARNEY BUNTLINE. 
— 


There is some humour and originality in the follow. 
ing song, which we have frequently heard Mr. Andrews, 
ef the Liverpool Theatre, sing with very good effect. We 
do not know the author. 


One “_ it blew a hurricane, the waves were mountains. 
rolling, 

When Barney Buntline turn’d his quid, and said to Billy 
Bowline, 

A strong north-wester’s blowing, Billy, don’t you hear it 
roar now, 

Lord help ’em how I pities all unhappy folks ashore now. 

Blow, blow blow: 
The sailor fears no danger when the stormy winds do blow. 


wor em chaps as lives in towns, what dangers they are 
all in, 
And now they’re quaking in their beds for fear the roof 
should fall in: 
Poor devils, how they envies us, and wishes, I've a notion, 
In such a storm, for our good luck, to be upon the ocean. 
Blow, &c. ; 


aes as to those kept out all day on business from their 
ouses, 
And late at night returning home to cheer their babes and 
spouses, 
While you and I upon the deck are comfortably lying, 
My eyes! what tiles and chimney-pots about their heads 
are flying. 
Blow, &c. 


Lord, help those folk who rashly take a voyage in the 
stages, 

Some pack’d on top, some stow’d inside, as snug as birds 
in cages; 

Crash ! down they go, and all are kill’d—while, when our 
vessel can’t float, 

Without the risk of broken necks, we snugly take the long 


boat. 
Blow, &c. 


And, oftentimes, we sailors hear, how men are kill’d or 
undone, 

By overturns in carriages, by thieves and fires in London; 

We’ve heard what risks all landsmen run, from noblemen 
to tailors, 

So, Billy, let’s thank Providence, that you and I are sailors. 


Blow, &c. 
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Biographical Potices. 


LIFE OF JOHN LEDYARD. 
—<—__ 
In the number of the North American Review, just 
ublished, Hilliard and Brown, Cambridge, advertise as 

i ress, ** The Life o John Ledyard, the American Tra- 
veller, comprising Selections from his Journals and Cor- 
respondence: by JARED Sparks,” The following notice 
is given of this work :— . 

A few particulars in the singular character of Ledyard 
are well known, and have been often cited as exemples of 
extraordinary energy and decision of mind, and as evi- 
dence of uncommon love of adventure and ardour of pur- 
suit. But no general account of his life has been written, 
nor indeed any thing more than a very brief and imperfect 
sketch, which was drawn up in England by the secretary of 
the African Association. This was donea short time after 
his death, in the year 1790, as a tribute to his memory for 
having sacrificed his life in promoting the interests. of that 
society. But the writer had scanty materials, and knew 
hardly any thing of Ledyard's history, except during the 
three last years of his life. The notices contained in 
Biographical Dictionaries, both in this country and Eng- 








instituted. Being defeated in all his attempts to explore 
his own couniry, Ledyard eagerly grasped at the proposal 
to engage under the auspices of this society. He spent a 
few days in Paris, and then proceeded to Marseilles, 
whence he sailed for Alexandria, in Egypt. At Grand 
Cairo he had passed several weeks in gaining an acquaint- 
ance with the language and habits of the people who 
travelled in the caravans, and had made an agreement to 
accompany one of these to the interior, when he was sud- 
denly taken ill, and died in January, 1790, being the first 
victim in the cause of African discovery, to which so many 
have since become martyrs. 

His Siberian Journal has not been preserved entire, and 
several letters written from Russia to Mr. Jefferson and 
other persons. His celebrated Eulogy on Women, so 
often repeated, and so beautifully versitied by Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, was written at Yatkuisk in Siberia. This journal 
also contains many curious remarks on the character and 
customs of the Tartars, as compared with the American 
Indians and the South Sea Islanders, whom he had just 
before seen in various parts of the globe. His journals 
and letters, while he was in France and Spain, are hardly 
less curious, containing observations on men and things, 
often original, and always striking. His letters from 
Egypt to Mr. Jefferson and the Secretary of the Associa- 











land, are copied from this memoir, and are equally im- 


erfect . 
‘ Itis understood, that Mr. Sparks has obtained from dif- 
ferent branches of Ledyard’s family, and from other 
sources, his manuscript journals, and many of his original 
letters, which afford materials for a more full and authentic 


tion are equally characteristic. His journal of Cook's 
voyage, though not a complete narrative, abounds in lively 
descriptions and pertinent remarks, and his account of 
Cook’s death is drawn up with more vivacity and appa- 
rent truth than any other that has been published. It is 
believed that the papers, taken together, are worthy of 








biography. From these papers the volume, now promised 
w the abite, has been loosened. The incidents of his 
life are extremely various, and many of them excite a 
strong interest by the enthusiasm, perseverance, and un- 
common vigour of mind which they indicate. He was 
born in Connecticut, and educated first at Hartford, and 
then at Dartmouth College, with a view of becoming qua- 
lified as a missionary among the Indians. He travelled 
into the country of the Six Nations, and afterwards con- 
structed a canoe with his own hands, on the banks of the 
Connecticut River, at Hanover, in which he descended 
alone to Hartford. The pursuits of a missionary, and the 
study of theology, not proving congenial to his temper, he 
embarked on a voyage to the Mediterranean and the West 
Indies. After returning home he visited England, joined 
the British navy, obtained a post in Cook’s last expedition, 
with which he continued more than four years, till it ar. 
tived again in England. He was in the skirmish in which 
Cook lost his life, at the Sandwich Islands, and was near that 
great navigator when he fell. At the close of the Ameri- 
can war he came back to this country, having been absent 
tight years, and was the first to propose a voyage to the 
North-west Coast. In concert with Robert Morris, he 
planned such a voyage, but after a year spent in an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to procure a vessel and fit it out, the pro- 
ject failed. With letters from Mr. Morris and other gen- 
tlemen he hastened to Europe, intending there to make 
an effort to accomplish his wish. For this purpose he 
visited Spain, and France, and more than two years passed 
away in negotiations with mercantile companies and in- 
dividuals, but without success. He was intimate with 
Jefferson (at the time our minister at Paris,) with La- 
fayette, and with Paul Jones, who encouraged and aided 
im. 7 
After encountering numerous difficulties, and not suc- 
ceeding in his project of a voyage to the North-west Coast, 
he formed the design of going by land from Paris to 
Behring’s Straits, thence ——- to the American Con- 
tinent, and proceeding homeward over the Rocky Moun- 
trins, with a determination to explore those unknown 
regions. Through the intercession of the Russian minis- 
tr and Baron Grimm, permission was granted by the 
Empress of Russia for him to ie through her dominions. 
In London he was patronised by Sir Joseph Banks and 
other gentlemen of eminence. He went over to Ham- 
burgh, thence to Copenhagen, Stockholm, and around the 
Gulf of Bothnia, in the midst of winter, to St. Petersburg. 
He arrived there when the Empress was on her famous 
tour to the Crimea, but by the aid of Count Segur and 
Professor Pallas he obtained a passport from the proper 
minister, and set of for Siberia. It was so late in the 
season before he reached the borders of Kamtschatka, that 
the Governor of Yakutsk would not suffer him to proceed 
further till the opening of spring. Meantime the Kmpress 
became suspicious of his designs, and sent two Russian 
wldiers after him, who brought him back in the winter 
to the confines of Poland, a distance of more than 6,000 
miles, where they left him in poverty and wretchedness, He 
found his way to London, and was again kindly received 


the effort that has been made to rescue them from ob- 
livion, and that the delineation they will afford of the 
character of their author will not be unacceptable to such 
readers as love to contemplate the workings of an ardent 
mind, engaged in noble pursuits, and encountering with 
fortitude the obstacles incident to great and hazardous 
enterprises.—American paper. 








LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 


To Joseph Hall, and Thomas Hall, of Leeds, for an 
improvement in the making of metallic blocks for drawing 
off liquids.—Dated the Lith of October, 1827.—2 months 
allowed to enrol specification. 

To Elias Carter, of Exeter, for a new covering for the 
roots of houses, &c.—11th of October.—6 months. 

To Joshua Horton, of West Bromwich, boiler maker, 
for a new method of forming and making hollow cylinders, 
guns, ordnance retorts, and various other hollow and use- 
ful articles in wrought iron, in steel, or composed of both 
those metals.—11th of October.—6 months. 

To Goldsworthy Gurney, of Argyle-street, Hanover- 
square, surgeon, for improvements in locomotive engines, 
and other apparatus connected therewith.—11th of Oct.— 
6 months. 

To James Stokes, of Cornhill, London, for improve- 
ments in making, boiling, burning, clarifying, or pre- 
paring raw or Muscovado bastard sugar and molasses.— 
11th of October.—6 months. 

To John Wright, of Princes-street, Leicester-square, 
for improvements in window-sashes.—11th of October.— 
6 months. 





Magnetic Repulsion—A very remarkable result Has 
been obtained by M. Becquerel, from the use of an ex- 
tremely delicate magnetic arrangement, which he has for 
the present called a Sideroscope. Its use is exactly the 
same in principle as that of the magnetic needle, indicating 
iron, for instance, by the attraction manifested ; but it is 
so delicate that it will show it in the most minute quantity 
possible; as, for instance, in gold, silver, or copper money, 
innumerable minerals, &c. This instrument shows no 
magnetic power, or attraction, in gold, silver, copper, 
palladium, tin, lead, zine, or brass, when chemivally pure, 
and a great many vegetable and mineral substances have 
no action on it, But the most curious result is, that very 
pure bismuth, and even that of commerce, has a repulsive 
power, which if it be found ultimately to be independent 
of any magnetic polarity, is the first fact of the kind that 
has been made known. Antimony also presents the same 
phenomenon. 





Definition of Man,—Philosophers have pote them. 
selves how to define man, so as to distinguish it from other 
animals. Burke says, ** Man is an animal that cooks its 
Victuals.”—_'* Then (says Johnson) the proverb is just,— 
there is reason in roasting eggs.”’—Dr. Adam Smith has 
hit the case; ** Man (says he) is an animal that makes 
bargains; no other animal does this—one dog docs not 





by Sir Joseph Banks and his other friends. The Association 
for Promoting Travels in Africa had, at that time, been just 





change a bone with another.” 


This day is published, price 12s., with entirely new external 
Decorations, 

THE LITERARY SOUVENIR; or, Caninet of 
Porrry and Romances, for 1828, Edited by ALARIC A, 
WATTS. This volume contains, beside other embellish. 
ments, TWELVE splendid Line Engravings, executed in the 
most tinished style of the art, from original Paintings (chiefly 
Pictures of well-known beauty and celebrity) by H. Thom- 
son, R. A.; C. R. Leslie, R. Ay A. E. Chalon, R.A.; 'T. Stot- 
hard, R.A.; 4. OW. Pickersgill, R. A.; F. Danby, Av; W. 
Allan, A.; W. Linton; R. Farrier; and J. Wood. 








The Literary Contents of the Work comprise one bundred 
original Contributions, in Prose and Verse, by agreat number 
of the most distinguished Writers of the day: including ar- 
ticles from severa: pens not hitherto engaged in publications 
of this class. 

*,* A few copies of the Lirerary Souventr for 1828, will, 
as usual, be printed in post 8vo, with proofs of the plates.— 
There are also a very limited number of separate Sets of the 
Plates, Price, in a Portfolio, 28s, 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE; or, Lirerary AND Sct- 
ENTIFIC Mirror, price 34d., which was published on Saturday, 
the 27th ult., contains the whole of the excellent Story of 
the TWO DROVERS, from Sir Walter Scott's new Novel of 
The Chronicles of the Canongate. Also, the Conclusion of the 
article on CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE and CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT; POETRY, and other interesting matter. 


ON SALE, 

The following Publications, at the Mercury-otlice, Cla- 
rendon-buildings, South John-street, Liverpool ; and 
may be had of the Agents of the Mercury and the 
Kaleidoscope in Town and Country :— 

Vol. I, II, III, IV, V, VI, and VII, of the KALEIDOSCOPE, 
with a copious Index toeach. Price, in boards, 16s. 

VARIOUS SUGGESTIONS for PRESERVATION from 
SHIPWRECK, and other Dangers of the Sea; containing va- 
rious Modes of expeditiously forming Rafts, from materials 
always at hand ;—an approved Method of constructing a 
Temporary Rudder;—an expeditious Mode of converting any 
ordinary Boat into a Life Boat;—a safe and approved Mode 
of carrying out Anchors in Rough Weather ;—Directions for 
the Recovery of Persons apparently Drowned;— Precautions 
against the Effects of Lightning at Sea;—Taylor’s useful In- 
Structions for the Management of Ships at Single Anchor;— 
Precautions against Infection;—and a great Variety of Mis- 
cellancous Suggestions, useful to Seamen in general. By 
EGERTON SMITHU.—Price Half--Crown, Ulustrated by seve- 
ral Engravings. 

HOME TRUTHS, descriptive of the condition ef Liverpool 
in the Year 1811, originally publivhed in the first Volume of 
the Liverpool Mercury. To which is now added, an ORIGINAL 
COUNTERPART, applicable to the condition of the Country 
inthe Year 1826. Written also for the Liverpool Mercury.— 
Price Twopence 

A ®erspective VIEW of the LIVERPOOL NEW MARKET, 
anda GROUND PLAN of the INTERIOR of that extensive 
Structure, with a Description.—Price Sixpence. 

An elegantly engraved VIEW of the LIVERPOOL TOWN- 
HALL, witha PLAN of the SpLenpip Surre of Rooms, anda 
full description of that admired Edifice.—Price Sixpence. 

A TRIP to the CHAIN BRIDGE, near Bangor, and to 

other Parts of NORTH WALES, including Beaumaris, Car- 

narvon, the Lakes of Llanberris, Conway, Llanrwst, Lian. 
gollen, &e. By a GenriemAn of Liverroor.—Price Sixpence, 

(% This Narrative was first published in the Kaletdoscope. 

of August 9, 16, and 23, 1825; and is now re-printed in # sepa- 

rate form, with the addition of an Appendix, containing 
some particulars of remarkable Objects and Places mentioned 
in ‘* The Trip.” 

Mr. ROSCOE’'S DISCOURSE on the Opening of the Liver- 

pool ROYAL INSTITUTION.—Price Fourpence. 
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(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
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| COMPOSED BY MR. EDMUND PLATT, ORGANIST AT THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 
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Fashions for Nobember. 


MoRNING VisiTING DreEss.—A dress of levantine, 
the colour poussiére des ruines; trimmed at the border 
with two deep flounces, cut in Vandyke points, trimmed 
round with a narrow riche, pinked; the upper flounce 
headed by a full rtiche. A mantelet-pelerine, of a novel 
kind, the same as the dress, has one broad, long end, with 
three points, confined by a sash or belt of ribbon of lively 
colours, suitable to, though differing from, that of the 
dress: the mantelct has a falling collar of the same ma- 
terial as itself, and over that is one of fine India muslin, 
trimmed with a full quilling of tulle. The sleeves are a 
la Marie, and are each confined at the wrist by two en- 
amelled bracelets, fastened with an antique head. The 
hat is of very fine Leghorn, trimmed with gauze ribbons, 
yichly and beautifully brocaded in flowers. Sometimes this 





ribbon is all white; but more frequently the flowers are 
of some delicate colour, on a white ground; the foliage 
and flowers always of the same hue. Very fine and light 
white plumage is added to this hat, and plays over the 
crown and brim, in the most graceful manner: a small 
bow of ribbon is placed under the brim, at its extremity, 
and a bundeau of the same, twisted, crosses the hair in 
— The ear-rings are formed of one very large cor- 
nelian. 

EvENnING DrEss.—A dress of white taffety, with two 
flounces, cut in indented scallops, and edged with branches 
of green foliage, in embroidery. Over the upper flounce 
is a double row of the same foliage, worked on the dress; 
and the upper flounce is headed by a silk cordon of white 
and green. The body is made slightly en gerbe; a pointed 
pelerine-collerette of crépe-lisse covers the bust, trimmed 
round with a riche of tulle, and surmounted near the 


See 


throat with a full narrow ruff of the same. The sleeves are 
of crépe-lisse, long and full, and have a narrow mancheros 
of embroidered taffety, the same as on the edge of the 
flounces, and consisting of one simple row of indented 
scallops. On the wrists are two odd bracelets; on the left 
arm, next the wrist, is one very broad, of white and gold 
enamel, fastened by a cameo; over that a bracelet formed 
of two gold chains, clasped with a white agate. On the 
right arm are two bracelets, close together, of goid lace, 
on which are sewn bright garnets, and these are clas 

with white agate. A dress-hat is rather profusely orna- 
mented with a variety of field flowers, some of which are 
under the brim, on the hair: the hat is of white crape, 
and has long strings, floating loose, of brocaded white 
gauze ribbon. A belt of shaded green ribbon encircles 
the waist, and fastens behind with a gold buckle, The 





shoes are of black satin. 
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She Bouquet. 


nave here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 


“ 
: brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





THE MAGICIAN’S VISITER. 


(Written by Mr. H. Neele, for Ackermann’s Forget-Me-Not. 1823.) 
—— 

It was at the close of a fine autumnal day, and the shades 
of evening were beginning to gather over the city of Flo- 
rence, when a low quick rap was heard at the door of Cor- 
nelius Agrippa, and shortly afterwards a stranger was 
jntroduced into the apartment in which the philosopher 
was sitting at his studies. 

The stranger, although finely formed, and of courteous 
demeanour, had a certain indefinable air of mystery about 
him, which excited awe, if indeed it had not a repellent 
effect. His years it was difficult to guess, for the marks 
of youth and age were blended in his features in a most 
extraordinary manner. There was not a furrow in his 
cheek, or a wrinkle on his brow, and his large black eye 
beamed with all the brilliancy and vivacity of youth; but 
his stately figure was bent, apparently beneath the weight 
ofyears: his hair, although thick and clustering, was gray ; 
and his voice was feeble and tremulous, yet its tones were 
of the most ravishing and soul-searching melody. His 
costume was that of a Florentine gentleman ; but he held 
astaff like that of a palmer in his hand, and a silken sash, 
inscribed with oriental characters, was bound around his 
waist. His face was deadly pale, but every feature of it 
was singularly beautiful, and its expression was that of 
profound wisdom, mingled with poignant sorrow. 

“ Pardon me, learned Sir,’? said he, addressing the 
philosopher, ‘* but your fame has travelled into all lands, 
and has reached all ears, and I could not leave the fair 
city of Florence without seeking an interview with one 
who is its greatest boast and ornament.” 

“You are right welcome, Sir,” returned Agrippa ; 
“but I fear that your trouble and curiosity will be but 
ill repaid. f am simply one, who, instead of devoting my 
days, as do the wise, to the acquirement of wealth and ho- 
nour, have passed long years in painful and unprofitable 
study, in endeavouring to unravel the secrets of nature, 
and initiating myself in the mysteries of the occult 
sciences.”” 

“ Talkest thou of long years!’ echoed the stranger, 
and a melancholy smile played over his features :—** thou, 
who hast scarcely seen fourscore since thou left’st thy 
cradle, and for whom the quiet grave is now waiting, 
eager to clasp thee in her sheltering arms! I was among 
the tombs to-day—the still, the solemn tombs: I'saw them 
smiling in the last beams of the setting sun. When I wasa 
boy, I used to wish to be like that sun; his career was so 
long, so bright, so glorious. But to-night I thought ¢ it 
is better to slumber among those tombs than to he like 
him.” To-night he sank behind the hills, apparently to 
repose, but to-morrow he must renew his course, and run 
the same dull and unvaried but toilsome and unquiet 
tace. There is no grave for him, and the night and 
morning dews are the tears that he sheds over his tyran- 
nous destiny.” 

Agrippa was a deep observer and adrairer of external 
fature and of all her phenomena, and had often gazed 
upon the scene which the stranger described, but the feel- 
ings and ideas which it awakened in the mind of the latter 
Were so different from any thing which he had himself 
experienced, that he could not help, for a season, gazing 
upon him in speechless wonder. His guest, however, 
speedily resumed the discourse. 

“But I trouble you, I trouble you ;—to my purpose 
in making this visit. I have heard strange tales of a 


Wondrous mirror, which your potent art has enabled you 
to construct, in which whosoever looks may see the distant 
or the dead, on whom he is desirous again to fix his gaze. 
My eyes see nothing in this outward visible world which 
can be pleasing to their sight. The grave has closed over 








all I loved. Time has carried down its stream every 
thing that once contributed to my enjoyment. ‘The world 
is a vale of tears, but among all the tears which water that 
sad valley, not one is shed for me—the fountain in my own 
heart, too, is dried up. I would once again look upon 
the face which I loved. I would see that eye more bright 
and that step more stately than the antelope’s ; that brow, 
the broad smooth page on which God had inscribed his 
fairest characters. I would gaze on all I loved and all I 
lost. Such a gaze would be dearer to my heart than all 
that the world has to offer me—except the grave, except 
the grave.” 

The passionate pleading of the stranger had such an 
effect upon Agrippa (who was not used to exhibit his 
miracle of art to the eyes of all who desired to look in it, 
although he was often tempted by exorbitant presents and 
high honours to do so,) that he readily consented to grant 
the request of his extraordinary visiter. 

‘* Whom wouldst thou see?” he inquired. 

‘© My child, my own sweet Miriam,’ answered the 
stranger. 

Cornelius immediately caused every ray of the light of 
heaven to be excluded from the chamber, placed the 
stranger on his right hand, and commenced chanting, in 
a low soft tone, and in a strange language, some lyrical 
verses, to which the stranger thought he heard occasionally 
a response, but it was a sound so faint and indistinct that 
he hardly knew whether it existed any where but in his 
own fancy. As Cornelius continued his chant, the room 
gradually became illuminated, but whence the light pro- 
ceeded it was impossible to discover. At length the 
stranger plainly perceived a large mirror which covered 
the whole of the extreme end of the apartment, and over 
the surface of which a dense haze or cloud seemed to be 
rapidly passing. 

‘© Died she in wedlock’s holy bands?” inquired Cor- 
nelius. 

‘* She was a virgin spotless as the snow.” 

‘* Tfow many years have passed away since the grave 
closed over her ?” 

A cloud gathered on the stranger’s brow, and he an- 
swered somewhat impatiently, ‘* Many, many; more than 
I now have time to number.” 

‘* Nay,” said Agrippa, ** but I must know. For every 
ten years that have elapsed since her death once must I 
wave this wand; and when I have waved it for the last 
time, you will see her figure in yon mirror.” 

‘© Wave on, then,” said the stranger, and groaned bit- 
terly: ** wave on, and take heed that thou be not weary.” 

Cornelus Agrippa gazed on his strange guest with 
something of anger, but he excused the want of courtesy 
on the ground of the probable extent of his calamities, 
Hé then waved his magic wand many times, but to his 
consternation, it seemed to have lost its virtue. ‘Turning 
again to the stranger, he exclaimed : 

‘© Who and what art thou, man? Thy presence 
troubles me. According to all the rules of my art, this 
wand has already described twice two hundred years, still 
has the surface of the mirror experienced no alteration. 


Say, dost thou mock me, and did no such person ever 


exist as thou hast described to me ?” 

‘© Wave on, wave on!” was the stern and only reply 
which this interrogatory extracted from the stranger. 

The curiosity of Agrippa, although he was himself a 
dealer in wonders, beg#n now to be excited, and a mys- 
terious feeling of awe forbade him to desist from waving 
his wand, much as he doubted the sincerity of his visiter. 


As his arm grew slack, he heard the deep solemn tones of 


the stranger exclaiming, ‘* Wave on, wave on!” and at 


length, after his wand, according to the calculations of 


his art, had described a period of above twelve hundred 
years, the cloud cleared uway from the surface of the 
mirror, and the stranger, with an exclamation of delight, 
arose, and gazed rapturously upon the scene which was 
there represented. 

An exquisitely rich and romantic prospect was before 





him. In the distance rose lofty mountains crowned with 
cedars ; a rapid stream rolled in the middle, and in the 
fore-ground were seen camels grazing; a rill irickling by, 
in which some sheep were quenching their thirst, and a 
lofty palm-tree, bereath whose shade a young female of 
exquisite beauty, ana richly habited in the costume of the 
East, was sheltering herself from the rays of the noontide 
sun. 

**’Tis she! ’ tisshe!” shouted the stranger; and he 
was rushing towards the mirror, but was prevented by _ 
Cornelius, who said,—** Forbear, rash man, to quit this 
spot! With each step that thou advancest towards the 
mirror, the image will become fainter, and shouldst thou 
approach too near, it will vanish away entirely.” 

Thus warned, he resumed his station, but his agitation 
was so excessive, that he was obliged to lean on the arm 
of the philosopher for support, while from time to time 
he uttered incoherent expressions of wonder, delight, and 
lamentation. ‘’Tisshe! ’tis she, even as she looked while 
living! How beautiful she is! Miriam, my child, canst 
thou not speak to me? By Heaven, she moves! she 
smiles! Oh, speak to me a single word! or only breathe 
or sigh! Alas! all’s silent—dull and desolate as this 
heart! Again that smile!—that smile, the remembrance 
of which a thousand winters have not been able to freeze 
up in my heart! Old man, it isin vain toholdme! I 
must, I will clasp her !” 

As he uttered the last words, he rushed franticly to- 
wards the mirror—the scene represented within it faded 
away—the cloud gathered again over its surface—and the 
stranger sunk senseless to the earth. 

When he recovered his consciousness, he found him. 
self in the arms of Agrippa, who was chafing his temples, 
and gazing on him with looks of wonder and fear. He 
immediately rose on his feet, with restored strength, and, 
pressing the hand of his host, he said, ** Thanks, thanks, 
for thy courtesy and thy kindness, and for the sweet but 
painful sight which thou hast presented to my eyes.” As 
he spake these words, he put a purse into the hand of 
Cornelius, but the latter returned it, saying, ** Nay, nay, 
keep thy gold, friend. I know not, indeed, that a Christian 
man dare take it; but be that as it may, I shall esteem 
myself sufficiently repaid if thou wilt tell me who thou 
art.” 

*¢ Behold!” said the stranger, pointing to a large his- 
torical picture which hung on the left hand of the room. 

‘¢ I see,” said the philosopher, ‘* an exquisite work of 
art, the production of one of our best and earliest artists, 
representing our Saviour carrying his cross.” 

** But look again!” said the stranger, fixing his keen 
dark eyes intently on him, and pointing to a figure on the 
left hand of the picture. 

Cornelius gazed, and saw with wonder what he had not 
observed before—the extraordinary resemblance which this 
figure bore to the stranger, of whom, indeed, it might be 
said to be a portrait. 

*¢ That,” said Cornelius, with an emotion of horror, ** is 
intended to represent the unhappy infidel who smote the 
divine Sufferer for not walking faster, and was therefore 
condemned to walk the earth himself, until the period of 
that Sufferer’s second coming.” 

6°Tis L! ‘tis 3!” exclaimed the stranger; and, rush- 
ing out of the house, rapidly disappeared. 

Then did Cornelius Agrippa know that he had been 
conversing with The Wandering Jew. 
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Correspondence. 
USE OF WINE AND SPIRITS. 
-_— 
TO THE EDITOR, 

Sin,—It was, formerly, a generally received opinion 
that wine or fermented liquors are not only unnecessary to 
those who are in health, but that they have been the prolific 
source of the most painful and fatal diseases to which man 
is subject ; in short, that Epimetheus himself did not, by 
opening the box of Pandora, commit a greater act of hos- 
tility against our nature, than the discoverer of fermented 
liquors. Every apartment, it is said, devoted to the circu- 
lation of the ** glass,” may be regarded as a temple set 





apart for the performance of human sacrifices, and that 


they ought to be fitted up, like the ancient temples of 
Egypt, in a manner to show the real atrocity of the super- 
stition that is carried on within their walls: but still, Mr. 
Editor, there exists no evidence to prove that a temperate 
use of good wine, taken at seasonable hours, has ever proved 
injurious to healthy subjects, at least it docs not with me. 
A popular writer says, ** When my stomach is not in good 
temper it generally desires to have red wine, but when in 
best health nothing affronts it more than to put port in it; 
and one of the first symptoms of its coming into adjust- 
ment is, a wish for white wine.” 

{ am perfectly aware of the topers having liver com- 
plaints, &c. which, perhaps, are dependant on the too libe- 
ral use of ** old stingo.” I further imagine, Mr. Editor, 
you are not wholly ignorant of those bons vivants, to whom 
the bottle’s the sun of the table, and who are not in the 
habit of crying ** go home to bed” while they can see it 
shining. 

Cornaro, you know, Mr. Editor, was in the habit of 
taking seven glasses of wine every day, and you are also 
aware that he lived to be above one hundred years old. 
From what has been brought forward on this subject, I 
imagine you will be as competent a judge as myself, if I 
may be allowed the expression. 

Hoping, Mr. Editor, you will find room in your valu- 
able paper for the insertion of this epistle, I will, at a fu- 
ture period, try to convince my countrymen that a bottie of 
good wine per day, with suitable exercise, will never en- 
danger their health, which, if not valaable to others, is 
useful to themselves. VERITAS, 

The Russ loves brandy, Dutchman beer, 
The Indian rum most mighty, 

The Welshman sweet metheglin quaffs, 
The Irish aqua-vite ; 

The French extol the Orleans’ grape, 
The Spaniard tipples sherry, 

The English none of these escape, 
For they with all make merry. 





CHEMICAL EXPERIMENT, 
— 
(Communicated by a Correspondent.) 





OXYGEN AND CARBONIC ACID GASES. 

The following simple experiment finely illustrates the 
very opposite propertics of these two gases. Take two 
pretty deep glass tumblers, into the one put three or four 
ounces of powdered manganese, into the other as much 
whitening ; pour on the manganese two or three ounces of 
sulphuric acid, oxygen will be disengaged from the man- 
ganese, and being heavicr than the common air, will dis. 
place it in the tumbler. Into the whitening pour on the 
same quantity of acid, previously mixed with twice its 
bulk of water, add it to the whitening in small portions to 
prevent violent effervescence, carbonic acid will be copi- 
ously evolved, and from its greater specific gravity, will 
readily occupy the place of the common air. Have in 
readiness a small bit of tape or cotton wick dipped in 
wax, and fixed on the bent point of a wire in such a way 
as to preserve the flame upright. Light it, and plunge it 
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withdraw it quickly, and immerse it into the oxygen, when 
it will as instantly rekindle, with a slight explosion, and 
greatly increased splendour of flame. On alternately re- 
peating the process, the same result will follow so long as 
there is a sufficient quantity of the gases evolved. Car- 
bonic acid instantly destroys animal life and combustion : 
it is found in an uncombined state in great abundance in 
nature. In old coal-pits, wells, and cellars, and in large 
breweries and distilleries it is copiously produced in the 
process of fermentation. Although a single inhalation of 
it is attended with death,-it may with safety be introduced 
into the stomach in any quantity, as in soda water, cham- 
pagne, ginger beer, and other fermented liquors, the qua- 
lites of which are more or less valuable in proportion to 
the quantity they contain of it. Oxygen is never found in 
an uncombined state; its presence is absolutely essential 
to the existence of animal life and support of combustion. 
Cc. 





s*iscellanics. 


The Telegraph.—The line of telegraphs which has 

been erected between this port and Holyhead, began to 
work on Friday, the 26th ult. though not yet quite com- 
plete. On that day telegraphic information was received 
at Bidston, in fifteen minutes from Holyhead, that the 
new packet-ship Napoleon was off the Head; and as the 
telegraph at Bidston is not yet complete, the news was 
brought by a messenger to Liverpool. The great advan- 
tage of this mode of communication will be evident from 
the fact, that when the line is complete, information may 
be transmitted from one extremity of the line to the other, 
a distance of 128 miles, in five minutes. The operation of 
these instruments is, of course, liable to interruption in hazy 
weather. We are glad to hear that the spirited individual 
who has superintended the construction of this line, Lieut. 
Watson, is about to establish telegraphs between this 
town and Manchester, as a private undertaking. The 
importance and variety of the intelligence passing between 
these great commercial towns will render the establishment 
of such a mode of communication in the highest degree 
useful. Mercury, Nov. 2. 
We understand that the telegraph has been constantly 
at work since the foregoing paragraph was published.— 
Telegraphic intelligence will soon be as regular an item in 
our newspapers as the accounts of exports and imports.— 
The expedition with which intelligence can be commu- 
nicated by the best constructed telegraphs is alinost in- 
credible. We shall just give a few instances.—Extract 
from the London papers, May 20, 1823 :—** The telegraph 
at the Admiralty on Tuesday se’nnight communicated 
from the London office to the telegraph, Portsmouth, and 
an answer was received in one minute, the whole distance 
being 144 miles.—The following details, with respect to 
the rapidity of the communications by means of the tele- 
graph, are copied from the French papers:—** At Paris 
news arrives from Lisle (60 leagues) in 2 minutes; from 
Calais (68 leagues) 4 min. 5 sec.; Toulon, 18 min. 50 sec. ; 
Bayonne, 15 min.; Brest (150 leagues) 6 min. 5 sec. 
Strasburg, (120 leagues) 5 min. 52 sec. 











A noted punster, the other day, went to see Hook, at Ful- 
ham, jo a pretty considerable approximation to ** half seas 
over.’ ** 1 am come thrce miles,” said he, ‘* to sup with 
you.” ** Bien obligé,” returned the wit, ** for coming to 
me; but I should have been more obliged if you had first 
come to yourself. 





Novel Experiment.—Burying Alive.—At Neustrelitz, 
Prussia, Mr. Counsellor Hesse, in order to prove an appa- 
ratus for vide | injury to persons who may be buried 
alive, had himself buried two feet under ground, in aclose 
coftin, to which two tin tubes were attached, one for breath- 
ing and another for communicating with his assistants, by 
means of abell. He remained two hours in this situation, 
and was disinterred in good health, except that he was very 
hot. The thermometer, which stood at twelve (Reaumur) 


Gutling Oysters.—Sheridan has immortalized oystey 
that are crossed in love, but till the following crossed 
we never recollect to have heard of any thing half so cross 
as this anecdote of the simplicity of a raw Pat, who ha 
just been transplanted from the interior of [reland to Du}, 
lin. Pat had been sent by his master to purchase half, 
bushel of oysters, to the quay, but was absent so long thy 
fears were entertained for his safety. He returned at 
however, puffing under his load in the most musical style, 
‘© Where the devil have you been ?” exclaimed his my, 
ter. ‘* Where have I been ? why where would I be butty 
fetch oysters?” ‘* And what in the name of St. Patrig 
kept you so long?” ‘* Long! by my sowl, I think ['y 
been pretty quick, considering all things.” ** Considering 
what things °”” ** Considering what things ! why, consider. 
ing the gutting of the fish, to be sure!” ** Gutting why 
fish?”? ** What fish! why, blood-an’-ounds, the oysters tg 
be sure!" ** Wisat do you mean ?” ‘* What do I mane! 
why, I mane, that I was resting myself down fornenst the 
Pickled Herrings, and having a drop to comfort me, 
jontleman axed me what I’d got in the sack ?—** Oysters,” 
says I.—** Let’s look at them,” says he; and he opens the 
bag. ‘* Och, thunder and praties,” says he, ** who sowl 
you these ?—** It was Mick Carney,”’ says I, ** aboard the 
Powl Doodie smack.”—** Mick Carney, the thief o’ the 
world !”” says he; what a blackguard he must be to give 
them to you without gutting.” — And arn’t they gutted ?” 
says I.—** Devil a one o’ them,” says he.—** M 
then,” says I, ** what will I do ?”—** Do,” says he, “I'd 
sooner do it for you myself, than have you abused ;” and 
he takes ’em in doors, and guts ’em nate and clane, x 
you’ll see,” opening, at the same time, his bag of oyster. 
shells, which were as empty as the head that bore them 
to the house.—If we had not this from an Irish paper, 
we should venture to doubt its authenticity. 











To Correspondents. 


(& Weare now carefully revising and arranging our port. 
folios, containing the communications of several corres 
pondents; and we crave, until next week, to make up any 
arrears into which we may have fallen. 








MANUFACTURING OF ORIGINAL PoETRY.—-We should not hare 
inserted the article about Editorial Plagiarismsin the Ka 
leidoscope, had not our attention been called by a corres. 
pondent to an impudent and unfounded assertion in a late 
number of one of the publications named in a preceding 
page. Theeditorsays, amongst many things equally correct, 
that we advised the public not to go down into the tunnel 
of which the said editor had been writing an account. We 
do not understand the meaning of this absurd accusation; 
but we know that there is not even the shadow of truth or 
probability init. We never read the account in question, 
and if the person who trumped up this most absurd charge 
does not point out the passage in any of our publications, 
the public will know how to value his future assertions, 
Altogether the thing is almost too absurd for notice; but 
we understand the drift of such insinuations. The party 
will, however, be baffled. 





PLAG!ARISMS.——A wiseacre has made the wenderful discovery 
that we have ourselves been occasionally the dupes of pl» 
giarists. Why, we have proclaimed the fact more than 
once, and have never spared the plagiarist. In last Friday's 
paper we expressly stated, that all editors were liable to 
this species of fraud, but that it was their duty when they 
detected the cheat todenounce him. This hasalways been 
our rule; and we shall always continue to act in the same 
way. Ifthe same writer says much about acertain corres 
pondent, we shall institute a critical inquiry into the beau- 
ties of certain long-winded wire-drawn compositions, il 
lustrated with the appropriate and elegant tropes and ropes, 
metaphors, ship lumber, lee way, &c. We trust the hint 
will be understood. 





Tus Macictan’s Visirer.—We thank A Reader for his polite 
ness in pointing out this excellent story to our notice. We 
had it in our eye, avd it will be found entire in our present 
publication. 





To be continued tn our next.—The Rise and Fall of Artists {a 
Hair, by Dr. Albert, and also the Elder Poets, 

Cuess StupiE3.—We must postpone our chess department 

until next week. 
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